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seiously and which seems free from all obliquity, and beneath this surface, 
which is only a symbol, is the hidden meaning which speaks to the uncon- 
scious. From several pathological cases presented one sees that the sug- 
gestive or indirect expression is often more telling than the direct. " Our 
theory is then that one of the secrets of art has been laid bare by the 
reactions of the mentally unsound." Artificial Dreams and Lying (321- 
332) : A. A. Brill. - An artificial dream is one which a person makes up 
when requested to do so. It does not differ from a real dream and its 
analysis shows the person's difliculties and is just as helpful in the treat- 
ment as a real dream. These "arbitrary productions in the waking 
state" show a "definite relation to lying which is also a conscious way 
of wish realization." The Psychopathology of the Family (333-340) : L. 
E. Emerson. -One must understand the psychical environment — the 
family — from which a patient comes in order to understand his particular 
case. Psychoanalysis is necessary for an investigation of family life, for 
by it data, which would have remained hidden, come to light. A Few 
Dream Analyses (341-354) : Meyer Solomon. - Four dreams are presented 
with the writer's interpretations. Many of the conclusions are contrary 
to the Freudian theory. Discussion of the papers read at the Fifth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Psychopathological Association. Reviews: 
Theodule Armond Ribot, La Vie Inconsciente et les Mouvements : George 
V. N. Dearborn. Morton Prince, The Unconscious: Edwin B. Holt. 
Richard J. Behan, Pain: Its Origin, Conduction, Perception and Diag- 
nostic Significance: George V. N. Dearborn. Correspondence. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

A meeting of the Aristotelian Society was held on February 1. Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole read a paper on " Conflicting Social Obligations." Rous- 
seau's theory of the General Will affords valuable guidance in the present 
political problem of the place of particular associations in society. In its 
profoundest aspect it is the expression of the truth that all social organi- 
zation is the instrument of cooperative action. Wherever two or three are 
gathered together, a common will different from their individual wills may 
emerge. The fundamental error of Rousseau's view was that the difference 
between the body politic and the particular association within it was for 
him simply a question of size, extent, and membership. He never en- 
visaged a distinction of one corporate will from another by function. Par- 
ticular associations, therefore, appeared to him as conspiracies against the 
public, and in principle he advocated their abolition. The key to any 
rational social theory must be found in some conception of a General Will. 
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The existence of particular associations is itself proof that the state can 
not claim a monopoly of the phenomena of collective personality. What 
superior claim, then, can the state put forward for the allegiance of the 
individual as against some particular association to which he belongs? 
The state is in the main a geographical grouping ; its rights are founded on 
this geographical basis. In those spheres of action in which a man's 
interest is determined by the fact that he lives and makes his home in a 
particular country or district the geographical group can best express the 
desires which he shares with his fellows. Here the state is sovereign. It 
is altogether different, however, in those spheres of action which affect 
men unequally; for example, in religious and industrial organizations. 
The incursion of the state into these realms has invariably failed to satisfy 
the demands of its subjects for freedom and self-government at their work. 
What is required to reconcile this clashing of the theory of state sover- 
eignty with the fact that some social elements fall outside the sphere of 
the state is the recognition that the state is itself a particular association. 
When we do this the body 'politic loses its omnipotence, and the state be- 
comes primus inter pares. Dr. Bernard Bosanquet in a communicated 
note on the paper said that on the plan set forth we should get at the 
strongest a loose federation, including representatives of the state and of 
the " functional associations." The difficulty to be met is the risk of con- 
flict between these. In criticizing Mr. Cole's view he pointed out how 
fundamentally Hegel, and the philosophy founded on him, contradicted 
Rousseau on this question of the particular associations. Rousseau's view 
was natural to one contemplating small states governed by mass meetings. 
Such states might be captured by the particular associations. For Hegel 
sovereignty meant the " ideality " of all parts of the community, trade and 
religious corporations being expressly intended ; and by " ideality " he 
meant the tendency of anything to pass beyond itself and seek completion 
in a greater thing." — Athenaeum. 

In connection with the report of the committee on the academic status 
of psychology, it is of interest to note that at the newly opened University 
of Frankfurt the courses in psychology under the direction of Professor 
Schumann are listed under the faculty of science along with the courses 
in the other natural sciences, and that the courses in philosophy under the 
direction of Professor Cornelius are listed under the faculty of philosophy. 

The New York branch of the American Psychological Association con- 
vened with the Section of Anthropology of the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences for a general meeting and social hour on Monday evening, March 22. 
Professor Raymond Dodge, of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut, read a paper on "Incidence of the Effect of Moderate Doses of 
Alcohol on the Nervous System." 

Dr. W. V. Bingham, assistant professor of psychology and education at 
Dartmouth College, and for the past three years director of the summer 
session, has accepted an appointment as professor of psychology in the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh. Dr. Bingham will not 
leave Hanover until September, after the summer session. 



